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EFFECTUAL REMEDIES, 



The privations of the poor, the circuities of the middle claasea, 
and the not unfrequent degradation of the higher orders of society, 
crushed bj the pressure of the times; has induced the writer of these i 
pages, for one nioment, to step out of the path of his usual avocations, 
in the hope that he may be able to suggest a remedy for the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of his fellow-countrymen. He has anxiously 
watched the course of political events, and legislative enactment; and 
always foresaw, with many reflecting persons, the misery that must 
follow a sj'stem of what is called free trade, together with a return 
to a gold currency, in a Nation situated like our own. 

He now believes he sees the certain approaching consequences 
of peraeveraoL-e in such a system ; and fully confident that it would 
terminate in geueral distress, discontent, and anarchy, he cannot 
refrain from exerting his feeble voice, in the faint hope of stemming 
the tide of ruin which has set in; and which, if not checked by the 
timely interposition of legislative wisdom, will probably swell with 
irresistible fury, till it sweep away the very foundations of society, * 

I believe then, that no class of politicians will deny, that great 
national distress, has, for many years, affiicted the United Kingdom. 
It 1ms shewn itself in wide-spreading bankruptcy through the com- 
mercial world; in the extreme difficulty of obtaining a return for 
the investment of capital among our manufacturers; in the cruel 
depressioii of wages among the labouring classes, and in the reduc* 
tion of the rents of the landlord, and the gains of the farmer. Many 
bri'ken hearts among the middle and higher classes, many care-worn 
faces among the lower, bear melancholy testimony to these appalling 
facts. 

I rejoice to think that the time is now passed away, when in- 
quiries into the causes and remedies of public misery were banished, 
with too little feeling, from our legislative assemblies : I trust the 
season is at length arriving, when the complaints of the sufferer shall 
be heard, his case examined, his grievances, a? far as possible, 
redressed. 
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It is to be regretted that some wellnntentioned and even bene- 
volent persons^ while they see and lament the esustenoe of prevailing 
distress ; instead of applying their minds to devise a remedy, are 
rather disposed to give way to apathy and despair. L see no reason- 
able ground of despair, unless it be in the possible infatuation of 
the councils of the nation. I can no more doubt that our return to a 
moderate degree of prosperity is attainable, by the simple process of 
legislation, than of the certain fttal consequences of persevering in 
our present system. 

That we may the better see what remedies are necessary for 
the national salvation, we must first consider the causes of oar dis- 
tress. The judgment of the man who denies that exceuwe iaxaiion 
is the main proximate cause of the general depression of a nation 
possessing every element of prosperity in an eminent d^^fee, does 
not appear to me sufficiently sound to maintain an argument. When 
the most simple acquaintance with well known facts, will teach him, 
that the sum raised hy taxation considerably exceeds the whole rental of 
the kingdom ; the man who, whether from weakness of intellect 
or a dishonest desire to conceal the truth, will deny that such a tax- 
ation must press with a most tremendous weight, is scarcely entitled 
to a moment's notice. 

The remote cause of such an enormous taxation must be re- 
ferred to the maintenance of most expensive wars ; enagaged in 
chiefly perhaps, with a view to preserving the honor and interests of 
the nation ; but in which, while we succesfuUy resisted the assaults 
of French ambition, and covered ourselves with naval and military 
glory, we also entailed upon Britain pecuniary burdens of so great 
magnitude, as must ultimately prove insupportable, except by a 
return to an artificial monetary system ; by which alone any Govern- 
ment could have contracted such a debt as England has now to 
sustain. 

I therefore take up this generally conceded position, assailable 
by sophistry, but not by reason — that the main cause of British 
distress, is to be found in an immem^e and insupportable taxation ; 
necessary indeed in itself^ as we are now situated, and incapable of 
any serious reduction by direct means ; but capable of being rela- 
tively lightened to a sensible extent, and rendered even so far 
tolerable, as to consist with a co-existent state of prosperity. — It is 
taxation, direct and indirect, together with our unwise attempts to 
compete with the Foreigner in trade and manufactures, which has 



Slink the nation deep in aiixiety and penury. But it would be useless 
to tlwfll upon the causes of our misery, any Tartlier Llian as a clue 
to the discovery of remedies. Various measures have been prcpoaed 
for the relief of the general pressure ; some efficient, others barely 
palliative ; and of these, some honest and others dishonest, some 
admissible and others impracticable. 

Among the dishonest means that have been suggested, are, 
first, the breaking faith tvilk the puMc creditor, by a direct reduction 
of the interest of the national debt. A measure which it would be 
the height of injustice and impolicy to adopt: destructive to the 
interests of a large class of the community, and not less so to the 
honor and credit of the British Nation. 

Equally unjust, but far less efficient, would be the adoption of 
the infamous plan which infidels have proposed ; viz. the confiscation 
of the property of the EstabHshed Church. Not only would such 
a measure be an act of detestable robbery and impiety, but even if 
the whole of such property were seised and sold, it would not be 
sufficient to relieve the public from one-tenth part of the natiunal 
obligations. 

Another remedy, excellent in theory but impossible in practice, 
has been proposed ; this is, the equitable adjustment of all fixed 
obligations, whether public or private, to the present system of the 
currency : by which all the contracts made under a paper system, 
when money was plentiful antl easily obtained, would be fairly 
accommodated to the altered state of things. The extreme difficulty 
and intricacy of carrying such a systeca,into operation, would almost 
KiDount to an utter impossibility. Nor can much more be said in favor 
of a scheme suggested by some ingenious men, for the payment of 
the capital of the national ilebt by the compulsory sacrifice of a 
proportion of the property of every individual. Not to speak of an 
objection, arising out of the circumstance of many Foreigners having 
money in our funds, there is the impracticability of the scheme, 
owing to the variety of modes of investment of the property of 
different persons ; and their inability in many cases, to pay their 
(ptUa towards the general liquidating fund. Nor do I think it likely, 
that any measure for the ledemption of tlie debt, by means of large 
compulsory payments, could be rendered available ; some other plan 
must be devised for the present emergency. 

But of all the chimerical, I may say destmclive propositions, 
that have been put forth for the relief of the public burdens; by far 



the roost ruinous scheinej U the further extension pf what is called 
free trade, particularly as respects corn : the certain and speedy 
effect of which would be> to lower still more fatally than at present, 
the price of all British produce, whether agricultural or manufacturn 
ing ; and with it, the wages of labourers and artisans^ toj^eth^ with 
the profits of all the trading and industrious classes. The repeal of 
the corn duties would inevitably and ioimediately r^uce the 
landlord, farmer, and a^s^ricultural labourer, to f^'S than one-half of 
their present mcamet I The consequence of which must be a propor- 
tional diminution of the tradesman's home market, always mucli 
more important than the foreign, to the English manufacturer ; an4 
which is likely, by the extension of arts and machinery, to become 
almost the only vent for British goods. If this should take place, 
and the incomes of two^hirdi of the nation be reduced one-half, m 
they probably would be, (tor none but capitali8t9 and annuitants 
would escape the dire effects,) then I would ask the statesman, where 
will you by any possibility, collect the necessary revenue of from 
forty to fifty millions, which is absolutely needful, and must con- 
tinue to be so, for the maintenance of public credit, and the sup- 
port of the State on the most economical principles ? 

A great error has invaded the minds of some mercantile meq 
upon this point, fostered probably by the deep political delusions 
with which .the powerful mind, but fatally erroneous judgment of ^ 
late statesman, was enveloped. Huskisson's plans of free trade, 
were so sophisticated by their author, as to deceive even the mer-? 
cantile interest : but, as far as they have been acted upon, ruin has 
been the result. The eyes of men are now opened, by that safe, 
though late teacher, experience : but those who were the pupils and 
co-operators with Huskisson, now tell us it is too late to recede! Evil 
has indeed been done, but vaccillation is worse than proceeding. 
Consequently, that free trade is to be persevered in, despite of the 
misery and ruin of thousands of families, and the anxiety and 
despair of a considerable part of the community. 

If, however, the Reformed House of Commons do truly represent 
the wishes ot the Nation, I see hope ; and cannot believe that this 
fatal delusion, in connexion with the equally fatal gold standard of 
money, can much longer continue to mislead any intelligent person. 
The effects of a free trade in merchandise generally, may be stated 
in few words. 
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must necessarily be followed by deplorable distress, or by an equally 
deplorable system of over-labouring. Either our manufacturers 
must be under-sold and ruined, or our labourer must shik down to 
the level of the Continental operative ; and bid eternal farewell to 
the comforts he has been accustomed to enjoy in his native land ! un~ 
less, indeed, he trust himself and his family to the perilous experi- 
ment of distant emigration. 

Competition, indeed, will be impossible, without occasioning 
wide-spread misery through the country. The poor wretched chil- 
dren will perish in the factories, and the halt-paid labourer pine in 
the fields, unless we speedily retnm to a system of wise commercial 
regulation ; and keeping our advantages to ourselves, (except so far 
as we obtain recipriocity from others,) protect our agriculturists 
and manufacturers from impending destruction. Some, however, 
have ventured to assert, that the repeal of the corn laws would, by 
making bread cheap, enable us to compete with the Foreigner. Let 
every such blind politician consider for one moment, how that not 
only would the home market be lost to the manufacturer, and the 
landed interest ruined; hut what would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of throwing all moderate and inferior land out of cultivation p 
What would become of the poor in Parishes where the land is not 
of the best quality ? Already, our population is declared to be 
excessive ; what must be the result of one-half, or even one-third 
of our agricultural labourers being unemployed ; and whole villages 
deserted by the landlord and the farmer, through the unproductiveness 
of the soil, and the want of legislative protection? considering the 
unquestionable fact, that other nations are progressively improving 
and extending their own manufactures ; it appears certain that a 
perseverance in, and still more, an extension of our present system, 
must bring on the dreaded alternative, via. a breach of the national 
faith, or absolute revolution ! 

With regard to economy in the management of the stale ; it is 
doubtless necessary, as far as practicable : but when it is considered 
as a remedt/ for existing ilislress, it is weak and inefficient; inasmuch 
as out of a revenue of forty-seven millions, twenty-seven are re- 
quired to pay for interest and management of the national debt ; 



leaving barely twenty millions to maintain the government of such m 
Empire as ours, ruling over one-seventh part of the inhabitanta of 
the world. — Out of this, it is impossible to effect very considerable 
reductions : remedies must be sought elsewhere. — Make the Hational 
gaim greater, and l/ien the people mill not complain of excessive taxatum. 

The remedies which would give effectual relief, come next to be 
considered. The first of these has been already indirectly referred 
to. Die, full protection for British produce, both manufacturing and 
agricultural, by not suffering foreign goods to come into the country 
without heavy duties ; except in such cases as the Foreigner shall 
give us an equivalent for his privilege. 
Peculiar advantages might be offered to such toreign merchants as 
brought their goods into our ports, on ihe express condition of taking 
back their value in British manufactures. 

Then, as a further relief to the industrious classes, I would 
recommend the imposition of a gradualeil property lax, proportioned 
to the actual property of every indidvidual who was possessed of 
£1000. and upwards : all small properties paying; a less per centage 
than the large ones. Such a tax would be much less obnoxious than 
an income tax, and could not be so easily evaded : it ought to be 
levied on all bona fide property, however invested, whether in land, 
fiinds, mortgage, or trade. 

This would, in effect, take the public burdens from the poor and 
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1 the shoulders of those who were able 
thus raised would enable government to 
CSS heavily upon the suffering classes i such as 
otton, sugar, &c., afid the assessed taxes. The 
■ould thus be sensibly relieved, and the bene- 
e felt most extensively. Nor would tile higher classes 
and men of property fiud the payment of thii tax a mere dead loss ; 
because they would share in the benefit of the general reduction of 
taxation, which government would then be able to effect; and cer- 
tainly the increased security of their property, would form an addi- 
tional compensation for the sacrifice submitted to. 

Of all the remedies mentioned, I therefore consider, that a mell- 
regulated properly tax, with an effectual legislative check Ui the progrett 
of the free trade system, are the most efficient : and that public econo- 
my is but a good palliative. All the other schemes that have been 
referred to, are injurious, reprehensible, or impracticable. 



There yet remnins one. nnd that by far the moat important 
remedy for the existing distreaa ; and if it should plea»e God to put 
it into the minds of our leKisIatnrB to adopt this, in addition to what 
has already been proposed, I should expect to see Britain reviving 
from her present misery, and flourishing once more in unexampled 
prosperity : what I allude to is, u change in the in/x/em of the currency. 
It is well known, that the immense public debt, together with 
many heavy private obligations, which press down the circumstances 
of numerous families, was contracted at a time when the Bank of 
England mas not oiliged io meet its issues rvilk nM. and consequently 
when immense quantities of paper money made capital very abundant. 
The price of every thing being high, and money plentiful. Pitt 
and kit successors foand no difficully under this paper currency, in bor- 
rotoing hundreds of milUoHs for national purposes ; nor did the land- 
owner find more, in obtaining large sums on mortgage from the 
bankers. A ^eat part of the national debt was borrowed under this 
artificial system, and at a time when a guinea was worth above 
twenty-seven shillings of paper money. 

After peace was established, our Ministers thought it right to 
adopt a measure of melancholy fatality, and to oblige the Bank of I 
England to return to cash payments. The result of this change of 
system, was the conlraclion of the currency lo an injurious extent, by 
which all fixed payments became most difficult lo meet ; seeing that the 
debtor had to pay, virtually in gold, what was borrowed in paper. 
In short, the effect was to diminish the valve of all property, as com- | 
pared with money, more than one-third .' 

The withdrawal of the one pound notes greatly aggravated the 1 
evil ; the burden of the national debt, pressed with accumulated 1 
weight upon the nation ; and the scarcity of money, and want of 
former accommodation by the bankers, rapidly diminished the pro/its 
qf trade and agriculture, It^elher with Ike income of all persons whal- 
soeaer, whose living depended upon their industry and talents. With J 
a comparatively small circulation qf money, the fixed sum of nearly Jifty J 
millions was still demanded from the public in the shape of lax 
and the private debtor who had borrowed his £lOOO. in depreciated J 
paper money, had now to pay it back, or discbarge the interest of it! 
in a currency based on a gold standard, which compelled him virtually I 
to pay above £l500. for the £lOO(). he had received ! Hence 
pressure, both public and private. 
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Individuals foresaw the eyQ, and deplored the measure. Now, 
however^ that it is generally seen and lamented, thefeeUng Initiator 
earnestly exclaims, " Go hack to a paper sytiem, ere the general 
distress become insupportable 1"— The answer of the man in power 
has hitherto been, '^ We ought not indeed to have advanced, and put 
ourselves into this position ; hut retreat nom is worse than penevth 
ranee ! Evil is indeed come upon us ; but anjrthing is preferable to 
vaccination V And thus, for ooimste»aff sake, is the Country to \m 
consigned to avoidable ruin 1 

There are statesmen, however, who still justify the resumption 
of cash [wyments, and the withdrawal of small notes, honestly hih 
lieving a paper currency to be a dangerous and fidlacious system, 
ending in unwarrantable speculation, panic, and convulsion. To 
persons of these sentiments, two considerations should be proposed* 
First, their reasoning may be sound in all cases where a paper system 
has never been introduced ; or where great public and private obligations 
have not been contracted under it. And also, wherever large paper 
issues are permitted without security given on the part of the banker; 
the state of currency may justly be termed fictitious, artificial, and 
dangerous. 

But, in proposing what I most sincerely consider to be the oniy 
thoroughly efficient remedy for British distress ; — I deprecate the vtter 
unfairness of ascribing the evils of the former system qf an unlimited 
and irresponsible paper currency to the system now to be proposed. 
The remedy required to meet, the present emergency, demands that 
Government come to a new and full understanding with the country 
banker, as well as with the Bank of England. Let them arrange 
together for the public good, in the first place, in decided preference 
to the interests of individuals or companies. 

Let the circulating medium-be so increased, as to approximate to its 
former abundance. But let especial care be taken, that the money 
issued can by no possible contingency prove worthless. Under the old 
system, the banker who had not <£*! 0,000. in the world, might, if he 
had but credit, issue notes to the amount of £20,000 ! And, if his 
affairs became involved, the public as a matter of course, shared in 
his losses. 

No wonder that such a system should have proved fallacious, 
and destructive to credit I The banker was, in fact, forcing the puh^ 
lie to participate in his risks, while the vast gains of his specula- 
tion, if successful, were his own ! 
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Bat, let me gravely ask, should we ever have heard of panics, 
and wild speculations, and of commercial disasters pouring in like 
a flood, if one simple tegulalion had always been adopted with regard 
to the banking system ? If the country banker had been allowed to 
issue his notes, large and small, to any extent he wished ; but, with 
xme single proviso ; «. e. thateveiy issuer gave full security to Government 
io the amount qf his notes ; either by mortgage of estates, or deposit 
of stock, or in any other satisfactory manner ; so that, in case of 
insolvency, (not uncommon since the peace,) the public need be 
under no apprehension as regarded their notes : should we, I ask 
any politician or merchant, could we have seen the disastrous panic 
of 1825, or any other panic, or any run upon any bank, or any shaking 
qf public credit, or any extensively ruinous commercial speculations ? 
Alas ! I cannot but think, that in this matter. Government has in times 
past, sacrificed the public interests, to those of the country banker ! 

I am now arrived at the principal point, upon which I am 
anxious to speak for my suffering countrymen. Led by sympathy 
for the privations and distresses of the people of England, to anxious 
thought upon the subject, I am brought to this conclusion : if our 
once flourishing nation is ever again to see prosperity, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that she should, without delay, introduce a change 
into her monetary system ; and provide an extensive paper currency, 
upon sound and salutary principles ; every banker being allowed to 
issue notes, (large or small,) only upon his giving full security to 
Government or their commissioners, to effectually guarantee the pub- 
lic against the possibility of loss : and if the country banker should 
decline issuing on such terms, then let such encouragement be given, 
and such terms offered, to joint stock banking companies, as would 
ensure the required issues. 

I think, however, that good sense, if not a sense of interest, 
would induce bankers to issue notes on the terms required : because, 
the mortgage or deposit of property will not injure them, ivkile 
solvent, and their credit, as far as their notes are concerned, will be 
infinitely increased, by the new system : no run is likely to be ever, 
in future, attempted upon them, as the credit of such notes will be 
unlimited ; the Public being aware that they are fully secured. The 
interest of these notes would be profitable to them, nor need the in- 
terest or principal of their deposited property be at all interfered 
with, unless they should become insolvent. 
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If the Uankers did, however, oomplain, I ahould say they were 
selfish and unreasauAIe, in expecting the public welfare to be saenficei 
to Iheir private interests; Dor ought they to he suiTered to obstmcl 
the genera] good. If they should prove obsdnatey and comhine 
against the measure ; recourse might be had to the estaMiahment of 
banks of issue under the control uf Gaoermnenit with shares open to 
public competition; or, some other equally effective expedient 
And I feel fully persuaded^ that such a measure would soon pour oil 
into the wounds of suffering Britain, and heal many of her moat 
distressing maladies. 

When once the Country was abundantly supplied with monej 
upon this plan, commerce and agriculture would rapidly revive^ 
hope would again beam upon many a desolate heart, and the yoioe 
of joy and contentment be once more heard through the land. 

By the increase of the circulating medium upon a sttfeprisuiple^ 
every fixed payment would be lightened, every debtor relieved, the burdem 
of taxation viade easy, the profits of trade and agriculture increased, 
labourers* wages advanced, and general prosperity introduced! 

And, that this is the remedy that England requires, I am deeply 
convinced ; and the remedy she must have, unless a blind perseverance 
in a ruinous course, be destined to bring us to a fearjui crisis ; to 
national bankruptcy, to revolutionary Jrenzy, or, what is almost equally 
to be deprecated, to permanent distress and wide-spread misery I 

Here then, I would implore our legislators to consider, whether 
the remedies proposed, might not — ought not to be attempted ? Not- 
withstanding the objections of many, I cannot see any really reason- 
able doubt of their success. 

Surely such a Nation as this, with all her Indian, American, 
and other territories, stretching her dominion over one-seventh part 
of the Globe ; — distinguished above all other Empires for wealth, 
fertility, and invention ;— -» capable, by wise statesmanship, of being 
brought into a state of prosperity ! — The existing overwhelming 
distress of our people, cannot surely depend upon circumstances 
beyond the control of legislation ! Is it not plain whence they have 
originated, and equally plain by what processes they are kept up, and 
may be perpetuated ? We have, as a Nation, followed the political 
economist one step on the road to destruction — we must go back, or 
perish ! 

The statesman must submit to the mortification of being told 
of vaccillntiofi and retreat ; and the banker must bear to hear that 
the public will not in future, go security with him for his notes! 
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To the Foreigner also, the secret must be cautiously broken^ 
that the interests of British trade and manufactures, are not to be 
sacrificed to him as heretofore, and that reciprocity must be the basis 
of our future commercial intercourse. 

To return to the banking system. — 

I see no insurmountable objection to the establishment, (in case 
of necessity) of a great national bank, with ramifications extending 
through the kingdom, which might circulate notes to a certain fixed 
maximum ofamouvt, say equal to the interest of the public debt for 
the time being. 

The Nation itself might be made responsible for the issues, and 
the profits of the establishment be applied to the gradual liquidation 
of the national debt. 

Nor can I even see any fatal obstacle to having recourse, in case 
of necessity, to a bank restriction act ; and appointing, that the 
notes of such a national bank (which would be gradually diminishing 
in amount as the debt decreased) should not be liable to be paid in 
specie, when inconvenient to the State. 

However, be the specific plan of supplying the country with a se- 
cure paper currency what it may, I would only urge, that the supply 
of notes be efficient and safe on the one hand, and reasonably regu^ 
lated and limited on the other. 

I have not entered fully into the question of the general converti- 
bility of bankers' notes into gold, at the option of the holder. But if 
the present system of convertibility were to require regulation when 
more notes were issued, I should not dread any evil consequences. I 
do not even feel sure, nay, I consider it very doubtful, whether a 
considerable increase of paper money, upon full security given by ban- 
kers, would turn the exchange against us, or call the bullion out of 
the country. If, on trial, it were found otherwise, the evils of a mo- 
dified bank restriction would be infinitely preferable, to the inevita- 
ble ruin with which the present system is fraught, and by which all 
classes of persons, excepting annuitants and great capitalists, are so 
heavily oppressed. If the fund-holder be led, by interested motives, 
to deprecate the proposed measures ; let me set before him the warn- 
ing of a certain sagacious writer on Political Economy, now an influ- 
ential statesman, contained in a work published in 1823. Writing 
on the British constitution, &c. Lord John Russell observes, that had 
Lord Lauderdale's proposition, respecting the currency, been adopted. 
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" it would have retarded that period which some time or other will 
in all probability arrive^ when the payment of the full dividend, [of 
the national debt] and the safety of the State shall be found to be in* 
compatible." 

I have now endeavoured to sketch a plan for the regeneration of 
Britain ; the length it would draw me into, prevents my going fully 
into argument on the subject. With regard to the main propo8itioli> 
an enlarged paper currency, I believe it to be universally admitted, 
that abundance of money in circulation has a natural and direct 
tendency to raise the price of all commodities ; and thus» while at a 
necessary consequence, it increases profits and wages, positively ; 
it in a similar proportion, decreases all fixed payments relatively : 
and thus materially lightens the burden of all public and privsta 
debts. It is upon this principle, mainly, that an extended currency 
is rendered necessary in England. 

One common argument of the friends of a metallic currency, 
I will, however notice, on account of its plausibility. They say, 
that money is not scarce, because it may be obtained to any extent 
by those who have security to offer. But they overlook the import- 
ant consideration, that it cannot be procured to the same extent as 
formerly, on any given property ! You may, indeed, obtain a loan of 
£6*00. upon a property which was, when we had a paper currency, 
esteemed good security for £ 1000. But if this proves abundance 
of money, why then truly money always was, and always will be 
abundant ! for it is difficult to imagine any state of society in which 
money may not be borrowed upon such security as will satisfy the 
banker. 

It is however, clear as day, that the nominal value of all kinds 
of property, (except funds and annuities,) has been most seriously 
reduced ; and the measure of pecuniary accommodation afforded to 
all classes of people, by the monied men, diminished in the ssane 
proportion ; in other words, money is much less plentiful than it was : 
the truth of wh ich assertion, is verified by daily experience. 

If this state of things may not be termed a scarcity of money, 
then the price of wheat being eight pounds a quarter, would be no 
proof of a scarcity of grain, provided wheat were ready for delivery 
in the market, or at the corn-factors, to any one who had eight 
pounds in his pocket to pay for it ! 

I will conclude with expressing my full conviction, that if our 
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present system of trade and currency are adhered to, the embarrass* 
ments of the country will continue and increase, until some states- 
man is called to the helm by the voice of despairing and rampant 
democracy, who will plead dire necessity as an excuse for acts of 
injustice and spoliation, then at length called for with a voice which 
defies resistance ! unless, indeed, some real patriot first be found, to 
lead back the Nation, through difficulty and opposition, from her 
deeply perilous situation, entitling him to the lasting gratitude of 
the British people. 



Since writing the above, the Author has met with Mr. Taylor's excellent Work 
on Money ; which he would recommend to all who wish to make themselves masters of 
the currency question. Mr. Taylor's plan is, to make Bank of England notes a 
legal tender . and that the Bank Director* be required to pay their notes on demand, 
in gold at the market price ; and to receive gold on account, or in exchange for notes, 
at the same price : Also, that the present mint price shall be the minimum to which 
the Market price shall descend, &c He quite clears the Bank Directors of any share 
in the blame of carrying Peel's fatal bill. 

The necessity of some immediate measure has just now been fully evinced, by 
^he statement of two gentlemen in the House of Commons, who represent large 
manufacturing districts. Mr. Brocklehurst asserted, that in the neighbourhood of Mac- 
clesfield, the earnings of workmen were reduced in eight years from \Qs. to As. Td. on 
the average ! while Mr. Fielden stated, from his own experience, that in the neigh, 
bourhood of Manchester, the price of weaving the piece had been reduced since 1814, 
from eight shillings to one shilling and three-pence ; although he now gave a greater 
proportion of the value of manufactured goods to the workman than he did when he 
paid 8s. He also declared, that a man must now work hard^ and be of the best class 
of workmen^ to gain six shillings a week ! 

I would appeal not only to the feelings, but to the judgment, and to the principles 
of moral justice, of every Briton, to say whether such a system of misery should be 
continued ? Continued too, when the remedy is obvious.^ and easy of application I 
A safe credit currency would unquestionably give immediate relief to the suffering 
classes, and without injuring the higher orders. 1, for one, am anxious to clear my 
conscience of a share of the national guilt : and do deeply feel, that whether our Mini- 
sters of State be termed Whig, Tory, or Radical, while they extort from the people, 
in a contracted metallic currency^ the interest of a debt which was borrowed under an 
overflowing paper money system ; so long do they keep the working classes in a 
lamentable state of poverty and privation ; and therefore so long are they undeserving 
the confidence of men of feeling and men of reflection. 

God grant that the time may come, when the heavy burdens may be loosed, and 
the oppressed go free, and may he move the hearts 4)f our I^egislators to do this quickly ! 
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